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PERNAMBUCO. 


This view of one of the principal cities 
and seaports of Brazil, is given us in the 


' yaluable travels of Mr. Kidder in that 
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country ; from whose second volume we 
copy the following description of its ap- 
pearance, and sketch of its history. The 
readers of our first volume will remem- 
ber the extracts we have before given, 
relating to the architecture, the habits of 
the people, &c., (pages 353 and 375.) 

“ ‘The appearance of Pernambuco when 
seen from the water is peculiar; its site 
is flat, and but little elevated above the 
level of the sea. ‘The white buildings 

rected on the praya, seem to rise from 
the very ocean’s brink; at the same 
time they lift their heads so high as to 
prevent an extended view of the town. 
Inseparable from this view of Pernambu- 
co is that of Olinda, located upon a bold 
picturesque hil] two miles north. 

“Pernambuco is situited in 8 deg. 6 
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min. S. latitude, and 35 dee. 1 min. W. 
longitude. It contains at the present 
time about sixty thousand inhabitants, 
among whom are enumerated one hun- 
dred and sixty French, one hundred and 
twenty-five English, and three hundred 
Germans, inelnding a party of two hun- 
dred German laborers, who arrived dur- 
ing my visit, under contract for the ser- 
vice of the provincial government. Of 
North Americans, the number resident in 
Pernambuco seldom exceeds a dozen. 

“ This city is divided into three parish- 
es or districts, called severally S. Pedro 
de Gonsalves or Recife, S. Antonio, and 
Boa Vista. It contains within its whole 
extent seventeen churches and chapels, 
besides the recently erected British cha- 
pel; two monasteries, three reeolhimen- 
tos, six hospitals, public and private, a 
theatre, a government palace, custom- 
house, prison, marine and military arse- 
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nals, and three suites of barracks for 
troops. Its institutions for public in- 
struction are a lyceum, two Latin and 
seven primary schools. It has three 
printing presses, publishing two daily 
newspapers and three other periodicals, 
besides occasional volumes of books. Its 
streets are paved in part, and illuminated 
by three hundred and sixty lamps. Four 
fortresses for the defence of the city 
were erected in olden time—the Picao, 
on the extremity of the reef; the Brum 
and the Buracco, on the sandy shore to- 
wards Olinda; and Cinco Pontas, or the 
Pentagon, on the southern front of the 
city. 

“This city is still frequently denomi- 
nated the Recife, although it is chiefly 
known abroad by the more euphonious 
name of Pernambuco, derived from the 


province of which it is the capital. It 
ranks as the third city in Brazil. 
‘‘ No port is more easy of access. A 


vessel bound to either the Indian or the 
Pacific Ocean, or on her passage -home- 
ward to either the United States or Eu- 
rope, may, with but a slight deviation 
from her best course, put into Pernam- 
buco. She may come to an anchor in 
the Lameirao or outer harbor, and hold 
communication with the shore, to obtain 
either advices or refreshments, and re- 
sume her voyage at pleasure, without be- 
coming subject to portcharges. This is 
very convenient for whaling ships and 
south sea traders, which accordingly 
make this port a great rendezvous. In 
order to discharge or receive cargo, they 
are required to come within the reef, and 
to conform to usual port regnlations. 
“The Reef.—At a distance, varying 
from one-fourth to half a mile from the 
shore, runs the bank of rocks already 
mentioned, extending along the greater 
portion of the northern coast of Brazil. 
Its top is scarcely visible at high tide, be- 
ing covered with the surf, which dashes 
over it in sheets of foam. At low wa- 
ter it is Jeft dry, and stands like an artifi- 
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cial wall, with a surface sufficiently even 
to form a beautiful promenade in the 
very midst of the sea. This natural pa- 
rapet is approached by the aid of boats. 
It is found to be from two to five rods in 
thickness. Its edges are a little worn 
and fractured, but both its sides are per- 
pendicular to a great depth. The rock, 
in its external appearance, is of a dark 
brown color. When broken, it is found 
to be composed of a very hard species 
of sandstone of a yellow complexion, in 
which numerous bivalves are embedded 
in a state of complete preservation. Va- 
rious species of small sea-shells may be 
collected in the water-worn cavities of 
the surface. At several points deep 
winding fissures extend through a por- 
tion of the reef, but in general its ap- 
pearance is quite regular, much more so 
doubtless than any artificial wall could 
be after hundreds of years’ exposure to 
the wearing of the ocean waves. The 
abrupt opening in this reef, by which an 
entrance is offered to vessels, is scarcely 
less remarkable than the protection 
which is secured to them when once be- 
hind this rocky bulwark. 

“Opposite the northern extremity of 
the city, as though a breach had been ar- 
tificially cut, the rock opens, Jeaving a 
passage of sufficient depth and width to 
admit ships of sixteen feet draught, at 
high water. Great skill is requisite, 
however, to conduct them safely in; for 


no sooner have they passed the reef 


tnan it becomes necessary to tack ship, 
and keep close under the lee of the rock, 
in order to avoid the danger of running 
aground. 

“Close to this opening, and on the 
extremity of the reef, stands the fort, 
built at an early day by the Dutch. Its 
foundations were admirably laid, being 
composed of long blocks of stone im- 
ported from Europe, hewed square. 
They were laid lengthwise to the sea, 
and then bound together by heavy bands 


of iron. A wall of the same nature ex- 
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tends from the base of the fortification 
to the body of the reef. This wall ap- 
pears to have become perfectly solidified, 
and in fact augmented by a slight crust 
of accumulating petrifaction. This cir- 
cumstance corroborates the idea that the 
rock, on the whole, may be increasing, 
like the coral reefs of the South Sea Is- 
lands. 

“In treading on a spot like this, the 
imagination knows no bounds. The 
mind naturally reverts to the walls of an- 
cient and once powerful cities, now fall- 
en and mingled with the dust. Man 
made them—and, like himself, they have 
turned back to the dust from which they 
were taken. Yet here is a wall made 
without hands, against which the mighty 
swell of the Atlantic has been breaking 
for centuries, and yet the rock has grown 
ratoer than diminished. lnder the pro- 
tection of such a bound, which the Al- 
mighty hath set, man may take shelter 
and secure an asylum from the tempest. 
This reef, moreover, furnishes a_ sure 
foundation on which human art may en- 
large almost without limit. Perhaps the 
day will come when it shall be surmount- 
ed by a line of warehouses, if not of pa- 
laces!” 





Antiquities 


The excavations for the Syston and 
Pete:boro’ railway on the west side of 
St. Martin’s, Stemford, England, have 
led to some in'eresting discoveries in the 
close adjoining the Nuns’ Farm. It was 
the sight of a Benedictine Nunnery, 
which was founded in 1156 by one of the 
abbots of Peterboro’ for “ forty holy vir- 
eins, living regularly in religion.’ This 
institution was at lenvth dissolved in 1539 
so that more than three centuries have 
elap-ed since it was the abode in life of 
those whose remains lie buried there. 


In removing the surface of the ground, 
several stone coffins, containing skulls 
and other fragments of mortality, have 
been exposed to view; and pieces of 
stained glass, mullions of windows, cap- 
iials and portions of fluted pillars, and 
coins, have also been dug out. Much of 
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the stone work is very elaborately carv- 
ed; it is evidently the ‘debris’ of a sa- 
cred edifice, and proves that the building 
must have been one of great beauty. 
The stained glass is principally of the 
color of bottle glass, very thick, and 
some of it quite opaque: itis hardly pos- 
sible to believe that the thicker portions 
which have bee: found can have been 1n- 
tended for the admission of light ; and the 
inference therefore is, that they must 
either have formed ornamental tablets, or 
have beenus das te:selated pavement in 
a portion of the edifice. ‘The skulls and 
bones exiumed are mostly those of fe- 
males,—some of them persons who died 
in the prime of life, as the teeth are beau- 
tifully perfee’. One of the skulls is that 
of a man, and another that of a child. 
liow some things came there must 
avain be a matter of inference. The 
coins found in the Nuns’ Close are of 
ditl-rent periods. 

Mr. Carr, one of the railway survey- 
ors, has some in his possession in an ad- 
in'rable state of preservation: they are 
supposed to be either Norman or Saxon: 
if the latter, it is not improbable they 
may have Jain in the earth since 1152, as 
in that year a castle which was erected 
by the Saxons under Alfred on the site 
of the Nuns’ Farm was demolished. One 
of the stone coffins exhumed on Wedues- 
day contained a very perfect skeleton, 
and by the side of it were some pieces 
of carved stone with illegible inscrip- 
tions. 

On ‘Thursday some of the men were 
obstructed in their operation by a wall 
of masonry work, which turned out to be 
a spacious arched vault, built of stone: 
a short distance from the vault was a 
considerable heap of bones of various 
sizes, and in another part a finger-bone 
was picked up with a ring upon it. ‘Ihe 
discoveries have excited great interest 
in Stamford, and the site has deen visit- 
ed by an immense number of persons. 
One of the stone coffins (supposed to 
have been deposited in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century), together with some 
antique carvings in oak, has b en pre- 
sented to the Stamford Institution by 
Messrs. Wykes and Co, the railway con- 
tractors. | London paper. 





There are some men, whose enemies 
are to be pitied much, and their friends 
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Specimen of a Literary Evening 
Party in New York. 

On the evening of Jan. 9th, Mr. Bart- 
lett, Secretary of the Ethnological and 
Historical Societies s, invited a party of lit- 
erary gentleman at his house, when va- 
rious intere-ting topics were introduced 
into conversation. 

China.—Mr. Williams, (the Missiona- 
ry) in speaking of the Chinese, with whose 
manners and language he is intimately ac- 
quainted, remarked, “that they are as dif- 
ferent from the Hindoos as the Hindoos 
from the Greeks. Their religions have 
scarcely any influence at all upon the go- 
vernment, or upon the standing of indi- 
viduals. A life of morality, and a repu- 
tation for knowledge, or even a respect 
for learning, is of far greater importance 
in the.estimation in which a man is held. 
Indeed these are the chief, if not the 
only requisites for respectability and of- 
fice. One cause may be «ssigned. Con- 
fucius has unbounded influ:nce on the 
minds of the nation, and he inculcated 
nothing but devotion to learning and mo- 
rality. The learning which the Chinese 
possess is indeed chiefly a poor and 
childish mass, full of errors and extrava- 
gance ; and they cannot properly be said 
to have any religion at all. ‘The state is 
wholly unconnected with the priesthood, 
and the idea as well as the practice of 
persecution for opinion is entirely un- 
known. Perfect freedom of belief pre- 
vails; and with it a general indifference 
to religious creeds and observances. 
This may be said extensively even of the 
priests, who have no power, and _ but lit- 
tle influence. 


Budhism can hardly be called a reli- 
zion: as its ten commands, or decalogue, 
inculcate only morals. Five of them cor- 
respond with five of God's prohibitory 
commandments, against crimes; _ but 
there is not even an allusion to God. The 
Budbists, however, have added the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary. In all the wri- 
tings of Confucius the same silence res- 
pecting the Creator exists; and thus the 
people are left without anything to direct 
their minds to the proper object of wor- 
ship. Each man therefore worships what- 
ever his choice may prefer, and finds no 
one even to object. It is even probable, 
that if any person should propose to wor- 
ship to a flag-stafl, he might find a priest 
ready to accompany him, and show him 
how; and afterwards he would perhaps 
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be as willing to join the priest in the ad- 
oration of his idol. 

The difficulties of the Chinese lan- 
guage have been magnified by some wri- 
ters. One of the principal obstacles, 
that of the tones, is in a great degree ob- 
viated by the use of a class of explana- 
tory words. The tones are variations of 
the voice in speaking words of exactly 
similar sounds and different meaning: 
the key or pitch of many such being the 
only guide to the hearer, in a thousand 
Instances occurring every day. But it 
isa laborious task to make and to re- 
member every tone correctly in rapid 
conversation; and the practice is ex- 
tremely difficult for foreigners. As an 
aid, words expressing form, size or some 
other quality of things, are often used be- 
fore a noun, instead of its peculiar tone, 
to distinguish it froin all similar words ; 
and this is a resort much more conve- 
nient, especially to a stranger learning 
the language. These and other addi- 
tions required by the nature of the 
tongue, however, render the number of 
words in the common spoken language 
nearly double that of those in writing. 


Among the topics on which conversa- 
tion turned in the course of the evening, 
one was the progress of discovery in 
egyptian antiquities. Some well deserv- 
ed eulogiums were pronounced on Mr. 
Gliddon’s plan for dilfusing information 
on this interesting subject by means of 
popular lectures ; “and upon the rapes 
in which he was presenting it.—A gen- 
tleman who was attending his present 
course, in giving to a friend some ac- 
count of what he had heard and seen, 
dwelt with particular emphasis on some 
of the illustrations of passages in the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, afforded by the investi- 
gations of .uropean archeologists, in the 
course of their investigations. 


Great labour had been bestowed in re 
searches into the ancient language of 
Egypt, few remains of which exist ; and 
yet the hieroglyphic, hieratic and demo- 
tic styles of writing, which are found in 
such abundance, are all based upon it. It 
appears to have been the ancient form of 
the Coptic, which was spoken in Egypt 
in the time of the early christians, and 
has become extinct only within about 
two centuries. In that tongue we have 
an early translation of the scriptures, and 
later books and manuscripts: but it was 
so much changed from the original, as to 
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leave many words in the latter doubtful, 
and not a few wholly unintelligible. 
Some of the Egyptian names in the Old 
Testament, belonging to that language, 
have been explained in a very interest- 
ing manner; and the etymology of one 
of them was brought in by Mr. Gliddon, 
while interpreting the inscriptions on the 
coffin of a mummy which lay before him. 
His name, as it appeared, was ‘ Pet Esee’ 
and he was a priest. Pet meant a favor- 
ite, and Esce was the name of a false 
god which we call Isis. Pet-Esee, wasa 
common male name among the lgyp- 
tians; and so was Pet-Ammon, the fa- 
vorite of Ammon. 

In a similar manner other names were 
found of the names of other gods, 
Phrath, or Phrah, being one of these, 
Pet.Phrah, or Potipher as we have it in 
Enzli-h, was a man among the officers of 
Pharaoh in the days of Joseph. 

Among the surprising facts made 
known of late respecting the Egypiian 
mummies, is this, that they owe their 
preservation, even at the present time, 
to the drying nature of the places in 
which they are kept. In reply to ques- 
tions on this subject, Mr. Gliddon, men- 
tioned, that, having placed two in a damp 
store-room in Cairo, they actually putri- 


fied. 


Among the great variety of objects 
found in the ancient tombs, were many 
earthen vessels containing the remains of 
various fruits, and remnants of funeral 
feasts, customarily celebrated there be- 
fore the closing and sealing of the doors. 
In one a piece of beef was discovered, 
and in another, part of a cooked duck; 
and both these are preserved in Paris. A 
pair of leather shoes taken from the feet 
of a mummy, were exhibited by Mr. G. 
in perfect preservation, with the stitches 
clearly distinguishable, and the marks 
made by the awl, in sewing the upper 
leather to the sole, which appears to 
have been done without the intervention 
of a welt. The cut and whole appear- 
ance corresponded so well with our high 
buckskin slippers, that they might have 
been taken for modern. The shape of 
the soles showed that they were made, 
as we say, right and left. 


Mr. Parkman had lately returned from 
a seven months’ tour among the Indians 
near the Rocky Mountains. Being a 
young gentleman of taste, curiosity and 
enterprise, he had made many observa- 
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tions among thie nations which he visit- 
ed; and some of his remarks were brief- 
ly as follows: 

Savage life is more deeply and totally 
decraded than he had ever imagined, and 
than a civilised man can easy understand. 
This arises partly from the necessary 
condition of a people dwelling in tents or 
wigwams when congregated together. 
Modesty, when it exists, has no means of 
concealing anything from observation. 
There are no dividing walls, no separate 
apartments within dours; and no wall, 
fence or even separate ground without. 
Every person, at every moment, is ex- 
posed to observation ; and manners, as 
well as characters, become gross to a 
shocking and disgusting deyree. It 
seems as if every trace of shame had been 
obliterated from the human heart, and as 
if improvement wereimpossible. Indeed 
so it must be, it would seem, until a 
change is introduced in the mode of life. 

A marked difference Mr. Parkman had 
often noticed among solitary Indian fa- 
milies, and those living almost alone, or 
at considerable distances. Propriety, 
modesty and decency prevailed with 
them. 


The recent discoveries among the 
western and southern mounds formed 
one of the subjects of conversation; and, 
among the various conjectures which 
they naturally excite in different minds, 
it is curious to see that some of the best 
informed regard theories on the subject 
with habitual dislike, while their interest 
in well established facts appears to be on 
the increase. Almost with one accord 
they regard the present as the period for 
collecting truths, to be well ascertained 
and laid by for future comparison and 
study. One point connected with the 
discoveries in the West, may be proper- 
ly noticed in this place. Dr. Diekenson 
has found a globular earthen vessel, with 
the remains of a burnt gourd within, 
round which the clay had been moulded ! 
This may well account for the resem- 
blance between such remains of Ameri- 
can and Egyptian pottery. 


Professor Turner and Mr. Cotheal, two 
of the oriental scholars of the Ethnologi- 
cal society, had several questions to ask 
of Mr. Gliddon, respeeting the Arabic 
language, and its dialects, the peculiari- 
ties of the tribes of Bedaween, &c. &c. 
With subjects like these Mr. G. is inti- 
mate; having been for years a resident 
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in Cairo, and having travelled in Syria, 
as well as through Egypt, and possessing 
the rare faculty of speaking the Arabic 
fluently. Among the allusions made by 
him to the manners and customs of the 


_ Arabs, in illustration of the variety of 


dialects in their language, he spoke of 
the semi-dramatic exhibitions often made 
at the coffee houses, in ridicule of the 
chief judges of the courts at Cairo, who 
are Constantinopolitans, and ofien fall 


‘into ridiculous blunders, from ignorance 


of many words and phrases in use among 


the Egyptians. 


Mr. Bradish expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the simple style of the meeting, 
so much more appropriate to a literary 
occasion, than a formal party or an ex- 
pensive supper. When a large part of 
the evening is interrupted by a long re- 
past, and the company crowded out of a 
room appropriated to the table, the ob- 
jects of the visitors are in a degree de- 
feated, while dishonor is done to the en- 
joyments of the mind, by placing them on 
a level with those of the palate, or even 
below them. ‘The French have long 
given a good example in cases of this 
kind ; and the practice of Laplace was al- 
luded to, who, fora series of years, e:ter- 
tained weekly literary parties at his 
house, which were attended by gentle- 
men of distinction. Perfect simplicity 
prevailed. In the course of the evening 
a cup of tea was offered to each suest, 
usually by some member of the family ; 
and conversation was carried on without 
interruption, or embarrassment, as In a 
common circle of friends, the ladies of 
the house being of the number. 

And this as is well known, marks the 


evening meetings of literary men in Par- 
is at the present time. 


. 


[The preceding notes were written 
soon after the meeting, according to a 
practice we have long observed ; and we 
have ventured with some hesitation on 
publishing them, fearing we might be 
thought to take an unwarrantable liberty. 
But we beg the forgivenessof our friends 
for thus mentioning their names without 
permission. We have done it from a 
conviction that we might do good to oth- 
ers by thus communicating some of the 
results of their study, observation and re- 
flection, in this familiar manner. | 
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Texas. 


On looking over the old Spanish doc- 
uments, (says the Editor of the Red Lan- 
der,) dated at Nacogdoches, more than 
three fourths of a century ago, it will be 
found that they invariably begin with 
“ Tie Town of our Lady of the Pillar of 
Nacogdoches.” The origin of this is, 
that the Catholic missionaries, who first 
came to this part of Texas, found a nu- 
merous tribe of Indians here, who were 
called the Nacogdoches. Finding it a 
very beautiful place, and having been 
well received by the Indians, from whom 
they obtained permission to remain and 
build wigwams, the missionaries soon 
erected a church and other buildings, 
which they called the Mission of Our 
Lady of the Pillar; and in order to dis- 
tinguish it from other missions, which 
might bear the same name, they added 
to it ‘of the Nacogdo ches:’ when after- 
wards the place grew to a large town, 
with a population of upwards of 3,000 
inhabitants, not including the gerrison of 
from 1,000 to 18,00 troops, “ Our Lady 
of the Pillar was chosen as the Patron 
Saint of the Town.” ‘This statement 
gives us not only the origin of the name, 
but also makes us acquainted with the an- 
tiquity of the place and the extent of its 
former population ;and although the town 
has lost its pre-eminence in Eastern Tex- 
as, the Nacogdoches is a name still dear 
to the Mexican. Some of the buildings, 
constructed by the former possessors «f 
the soil, are still standing, among which 
are the Old Stone House on the Square, 
and a building which was oceupied by 
the Spanish Commander. There are in 
the town and in the vicinity still residing 
a number of Mexicans, who, together 
with some few others, adhere to the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. They, however, 
have, for some years past, been destitute 
of the regular services of that worship, 
and Protestants have had but little to en- 
courage them in the place, so that in past 
years, Nacogdoches has been noted for 
immorality and the desecration of the 
Christian Sabbath, a change, however, 
for the better is apparent. ‘The cause of 
temperance is advancing, and has for its 
advocates the most able and influen- 
tial citizens of the place. An interest is 
also manifesting itself upon the subject 
of education, and the ministers of the 
the gospel are kindly received, and the 
truths of the Bible are listened to with 
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interest. I was introduced to Col. Ed- 
wards, and lady, who stated that they 
joined a Baptist Church in Kentucky 
thirty years since. They with others, 
expressed deep anxiety for regular prea- 
ching. 

[ became acquainted with Deacon W. 
Sparks, aged 89, who has_ been forty 
years a member of the Baptist Church. 
He is commonly called in that section of 
the country by the name of the “ Peace 
Maker.” 

Near Huntsville once resided Robert 
Denham, a member of the Baptist 
church. He was one of the unfortunate 
Mier Prisoners. After the rescue was 
made, and he and his companions were 
retaken, an order was given that every 
tenth man should be executed. Denham 
drew one of the fatal white ballots! Just 
before the sentence was executed, some 
of his unfortunate companions requested 
him to pray for them; for this purpose 
they knelt upon the ground, but no soon- 
er hud they done so, however, than they 
were commanded by the officer to resume 
their positions and informed that there 
was but one religion in Mexico, and that 
there was a priest in at'endance, who 
could prepare them for death.—Brother 
D. only ob-erved, that though they could 
force him to change his position, they 
could not prevent him from calling upon 
the Lord, and they declined the services 
of the Catholic Priest.—NV. Y. Re- 


corder. 





Scenes at Monterey. 


The following scene was described to 
me by an officer commanding a regiment 
in the 2d division at the battles of Mon- 
terey. | give it almost in his own lan- 
guage, as he spoke of it the day after it 
occurred, (24th September.) He has de- 
clared often since, that it “made him 
feel sentimental every time he thought 
of it,” and | am sure | never thought of 
accusing him with weakness, for it gave 
me pain to hear him tell the story : 

‘ And this,” said he, in speaking of 
home, ‘‘ reminds me of an affecting scene 
of last night. I was ordered by Colonel 
Childs to take a company of my regi- 
ment and break in the doors of a row of 
houses in the second plaza. I had gone 
neatly through without seeing a soul, 
when, for a time, the efforts of my men 
were exerted in vain to get into one that 
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seemed barricaded with care. As the 
hinges of the door were about to give 
way, a tremulous voice on the inside be- 
seeched me not to break the door down: 
it should be opened. When unlocked, I 
rushed in as well as I could, over beds, 
chairs, cushions, etc., etc., and to my 
surprise, found the room occupied by 
about twenty-five women! As soon as 
they saw me and the soldiers following, 
they ran around me and fell on their 
knees, the elder beseeching in tones of 
deep distress, my protection, and to 
have their lives spared; the younger 
begging timidly not to be injured. While 
they were thus kneeling, and | assuring 
them that no harm or injury should be- 
fall them, a pretty little woman slid into 
the circle and knelt close to my feet. 
“Senor,” said she “for the love you 
bore your mother, for the love you have 
for your wife, for the tender affection 
your heart holds for your children, oh, 
spare this my poor little babe !”—hold- 
ing up a bright-eyed, dimpled-cheek lit- 
tle boy, about a year old. She never 
asked for herself. In spite of me tears 
rushed to my eyes, and [| could only 
speak with a full heart as I told her to 
rise, and assured her that ber and her 
child were perfectly safe. “Be the Ho- 
ly Virgin, Captain,’ remarked a rough 
Irish soldier, wiping away a tear with the 
back of his hand, “ won’t the ould Sev- 
euth purtect them!” 


“That night I watched over that 
room, which was sacredly kept from in- 
trusion. ‘The next day we were blessed 
by these females in their attentions, for 
the protection we had given them, for 
they vave us of what they had to eat and 
drink, and we were nearly famished. 
Poor creatures, how much they were dis- 
tressed. ‘The young mother will ever be 
painted in my mind s eye as the devoted 
guardian of her babe. Her husband, I 
learned, was an officer, and was then 
fighting us in the city. She could not 
have known whether he wasalive or not, 
and | have not heard of him. 


Many scenes, very like that described 
above, took place in the city. I did not 
hear of a single outrage being committed 
where women were in the question, but 
heard of many instances in which food 
was furnished to our men and paid for, 
even when the fight was going on.—WV. 
O, Picayune. 
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We last week gavea printand descrip- ¢ the bed passes, and then is carried 
tion of one of Messrs Hoe’s small press- 2 half-way up the other side of the cylin- 
es of this kind; and the reader may 2 der, where the cords and tapes guide it 
readily understand the operation of the off, and lay it upon the fly, or hinge- : 
present, if he bears in mind the explana- board, formed of small bars, like a grid- ¢ 
tions given there, and in our second vol- iron, upon which it is represented as <¢ 
ume, page 409. Indeed the size and { coming in ourprint. When it covers it, > 
form of the fine large press now before ¢ the fly turns on the hinges at its lower 
us, afford peculiar facilities for observing end, and lays the sheet upon a table, (as 
the parts. ’ in our last paper,) which is not here re- 

The great cylinder is raised and low- >) presented. 
ered by turns two or three inches, so This machine, may be moved by a 
that it presses upon the bed of type only 2 man with a windlass, or by steam; and 
when the latter movesforwards: that is, ) it 1s pleasing to see the numerous parts, 
from the left to the right of the reader. § with their various motions, all kept in 
The bed is then covered with a sheet of operation by the division of one uniform 
white paper, which has been brought force ; and some by a violent, a gentle, a 
down by the cylinder, after the attend- constant or an intermiltted, a direct or an 
ant, (whostands on a high bench by the indirect movement, contributing an im- 
side of the feed-board,) has pushed it portant, indeed an indispensable part to 
forward to let the grippers, or fingers, the result. The small press works more ) 
seize it, and bring it upon the cords and rapidly, printing from 1800 to 20 0 
tapes, which bind it round the cylinder. ¢ sheets inan hour on one side, and weighs ‘ 
It descends, receives an impression as ¢ 6000\b. These are made for $2,500. m4 
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An Imrrovep ScHroo.novust. 


We have here the front of a school- 
house of the smallest size, but of an un- 
common and tasteful model. However, 
much many of us may be accustomed to 
pass by structures of this kind without at- 
tention, and to feel that we had done with 
them when we lost our personal connec- 
tion with them by the increase of years, 
the truth is, they are of far greater im- 
portance to our present well-being, and 
to the prospects of our country, than the 
costliest habitations of our wealthiest 
contemporaries. Nay, more—one Sin- 
gle school-house may be the place where 
some humble child may be prepared for 
a great and noble career, and for a life a 
thousand times more valuable to the 
neighborhood, the country, or the world, 
than the greatest amount of property 
could ever render him. 

It is often as cheap to build a school- 
house in good taste, and on a judicious 
plan as the opposite. The interior ar- 
rangements should be carefully made, to 
secure as much convenience, ventilation, 
&e., as possible: but the exterior ap- 
pearance is by no means unworthy of 
regard. ‘The habit of looking on well- 
proportioned edifices, and appropriate ar- 
chitectural ornaments gradually trains 
the eye to discriminate, and insensibly 
cultivates a taste in that important art, 
in which we are too generally deficient 
in this country. 

The simple little building, whose front 
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or vestibule is here exhibited to us in 
perspective, is adorned with half columns 
of the Corinthian order, which is distin- 
guished for grace and cheerfulness of ef- 
fect, and well calculated to be associa. 
ted, in the minds of the young, with 
those studies and useful occupations, to 
which schools are devoted, and which 
ought to be regarded through life with 
pleasure and delight. In our opinion the 
Gothic style is wholly inappropriate to 
a school-house, a court-house or even a 
church, in our land and in our days. Its 
dingy hue, gloomy recesses and insufii- 
cient light, with its rough, unfinished sur- 
faces on the one kand, and the overwork 
bestowed on trifles on the other, present 
features the very opposite of what our 
principles and institutions seem to de- 
mand. 

Several essays on the construction of 
school hou-es of different kinds, have 
been published in this country, within a 
few years. The first we believe was 
written by Dr. William O!cott. 

The points in which school houses 
may be ill-placed and ill-planned, ill-con- 
structed, and ill-managed, are more nu- 
merous than one would imagine, who has 
not given the subject due attention. 
When we once consider it with the se- 
riousness which it deserves, we find rea- 
son for astonishment that the public have 
been so long and so generally ‘indiffer. 
ent to it. We have but to recur to our 
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childhood, to realize that many good and 
evil influences may flow from the excel- 
lencies and defects in the buildings in 
which children spend so much of their 
time, and to feel that they deserve par- 
ticular attention, and require numerous 
improvements. 

In some of our preceding numbers we 
have recommended improved plans for 
houses, 


stables, sheep folds, and even 


sties. We have also given hints, from 
which lessons of humanity might be de- 
rived, in the treatment of animals of dif- 
ferent kinds, even down to the insects ; 
and we have been assured, by some of 
our intelligent friends, that they regard 
such topics with lively interest, and con- 
sider them proper objects of attention. 
Nothing, we feel persuaded, would ever 
have diverted the public mind to so 
great an extent from the defects of 
school-houses, but a bad and general 
habit. 

In the first place, the ‘ position’ of a 
school-house should be, as far as possi- 
ble, removed from all physical and mo- 
ral dangers. Precipices, ponds and deep 
streams should be avoided ; and frequen- 
ted roads should not be too near, for fear 
of accidents. The moral exposure in- 
curred by the vicinity of drinking-shops, 
and other resorts of vicious persons, 
ought to be conscientiously guarded 
against. The health and comfort of the 
children should be consulted; with the 
cultivation of refined manners and good 
taste. A pleasant shady avenue should 
lead to the country school-house, be- 
tween beds of flowers, planted by the pu- 
pils and teachers ; and a grove should be 
at hand, with low rustic benches at the 
feet of the oldest trees; while in summer 
a few creeping plants should be trained 
by the windows. 

How different from all this the sights 
we generally behold in school-houses, in- 
cluding our own State, and even New 
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ces with the Committee on common 
schools, appointed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature, we had an opportunity to in- 
spect the several reports made by the 
school officers in all parts of the state; 
and the impressions they made have not 
yet been obliterated. A large propor- 
tion of all the country school-houses 
were built in the public roads, without 
shelter by trees or fences; or on the tops 
or sides of bleak hills, in situations most 
exposed to storms; while no regard 
seemed to have been had to the safety or 
convenience of the pupils or teachers in 
either external or internal arrangements. 

Improvements have since been made, 
especially in that state and some others: 
but far less, in number and extent, than 
most persons, perhaps any person, could 
easily believe. Hundredsand thousands 
of school-houses still exist, and some of 
them in all parts of the country, not a 
whit better situated than those described ; 
and the remark is still too jusily applica- 
ble to not a few districts, which, when 
made some years ago, was thought by 
many to be too severe, that the man who 
should show as much indifference in pro- 
viding for his cattle and swine, as many 
did for their children’s education, would 
be pronounced incompetent and unfit to 
have the charge of them. 

But we have not room to speak at pre- 
sent of the other points of importance, in 
which school-houses may be, and ought 
to be improved. We will dismiss the 
subject, therefore, with one or two re- 
marks. 

And first, we are happy to say that 
some essential improvements have been 
made, in some places, out of the many 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands 
which needed them. Secondly, experi- 
ence has abundantly proved the utility of 
such improvements. Physical comfort, 
and whatever is favorable to morals, 
are important to intellectual improve- 
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American Scenery. 
Concluded from page 83. 


These scenes are classic—History and 
Genius have hallowed them. War’s 
shrill clarion once waked the echos from 
these now silent hills—the pen of a liv- 
ing master has pourtrayed them in the 
pages of romance—and they are worthy 
of the admiration of the enlightened and 
the graphic hand of Genius. 

Though differing from Lake George, 
Winnipisiogee resembles it in mul itudi- 
nous and uncounted islands. Its moun- 
tains do not stoop to the water’s edge, 
but through varied screens of forest may 
be seen ascending the sky softened by 
the blue haze of distance—on the one 
hand rise the Gunstock Mountains; on 
the other the dark Ossipees, while above 
and far beyond, rear the “ cloud capt” 
peaks of the Sandwich and White Moun- 
tains. 

1 will not fatigue with a vain attempt 
to describes the lakes that I have named ; 
but would turn your attention to those 
exquisitely beautiful lakes that are so nu- 
merous in the Northern States, and par- 
ticularly in New Hampshire. In charac- 
ter they are truly and peculiarly Ameri- 
can. I know nothing in Europe which 
they resemble ; the famous lukes of Al- 
bano and Nemi, and the small and ex- 
ceedingly picturesque lakes of Great Bri- 
tain may be compared in size, but are 
dissimilar in almost every other respect. 
Embosomed in the primitive forest, and 
sometimes overshadowed by huge moun- 
tains, they are the chosen places of tran- 
quillity ; and when the deer issues from 
the surrounding woods to drink the cool 
waters, he beholds his own image as in 
a polished mirror,—the flight of the ea- 
gle can be seen in the lower sky ; and if 
a leaf falls, the circling undulations chase 
each other to the shores, unvexed by con- 
tending tides. 

There are two lakes 
tion, situated ina wild 
called the Franconia Notch, in New 
Hampshire. ‘They lie within a few hun- 
dred feet of each other, but are remark- 
able as having no communication—one 
being the source of the wild Amonoo- 
suck, the other of the Pemigiwasset. 
Shut in by stupendous mountains which 
rest on craggs that tower more than a 
thousand feet above the water, whose 
rugged brows and shadowy breaks are 
clothed by dark and tangled woods, they 
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have such an aspect of deep seclsion, 
of utter and unbroken sol-tude, that, 
when standing on their brink a lonely 
traveller, | was overwhelmed with an 
emotion of the sublime, such as | have 
rarely felt. It was not that the jagged 
precipices were lofty, that the encircling 
woods were of the dimmest shade, or 
that the waters were profoundly deep; 
but that over all, rocks, wood, and wa- 
ter, brooded the spirit of repose, and the 
silent energy of nature stirred the soul 
to its inmost depts. 

[ would not be understood that these 
lakes are always tranquil ; but that tran- 
quility is their great characteristic. 
‘here are times when they take a far dif- 
ferent expression; but in scenes like 
these the richest chords are those struck 
by the gentler hand of nature. 

And now | must turn to another of the 
beautifiers of the earth—the Waterfall ; 
which in the same object at once pre- 
sents to the mind the beautiful, but appa- 
rently incongruous idea, of fixedness and 
motion—a_ single object in which we 
perceive unceasing change and everlast- 
ing duration. The waterfall may be 
called the voice of the landscape: for, 
unlike the rocks and woods which utter 
sounds as the passive instruments play- 
ed on by the elements, the waterfall 
strikes its own chords, and rocks and 
mountains re-echo in rich unison. And 
this is a Jand abounding in cataracts ; 
in these Northern States where shall we 
turn and not find them? Have we not 
Kaaterskill, ‘Trenton, the Flume, the Ge- 
nesee, stupendous Niagara, and a hun- 
dred others named and nameless ones, 
whose exceeding beauty must be acknow- 
ledged when the handof taste shall! point 
them out ? 

In the Kaaterskill we have a stream, 
diminutive indeed, but throwing itself 
headlong over a fearful precipice into a 
deep gorge of the densely wooded moun- 
tains—and possessing a single feature in 
the vast arched cave that extends be- 
neath and behind the cataract. At Tren- 
ton there is a chain of waterfalls of re- 
markable beauty, where the foaming wa- 
ters, shadowed by steep cliffs, break over 
rocks of architectural formation, and tan- 
gled and picturesque trees mantle abrupt 
precipices, which it would be easy to 
imagine crumbling and “time dispart- 
ing towers.” 

And Niagara! that wonder of the 
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world !—where the sublime and beauti- 
ful are bound together in an indissoluble 
chain. In gazing on it we feel as though 
a great void had been filled in our minds 
—our conceptions expand—At our feet 
the floods of a thousand rivers are pour- 
ed out—the contents of vast inland seas. 
(n its volume we conceive immensity ; 
in its course, everlasting duration; in 
its impetuosity, uncontrollable power. 
These are the elements of its sublimity. 
Its beauty is garlanded around in the va- 
tied hues of the water, in the spray that 
ascends the sky, and in that unrivalled 
bow which forms a complete cincture 
rourd the unresting floods. 

The river scenery of the United States 
is a rich and boundless theme. The 
Hudson for natural magnificence is un- 
surpassed. What can be more beautiful 
than thelake-like expanses of Tappan and 
Haverstraw, as seen from the rich or- 
chards of the surrounding hills: hills 
that have a legend, which has been so 
sweetly and admirably told that it shall 
not perish but with the language of the 
land. What can be more imposing than 
the precipitous Highlands; whose dark 
foundations have been rent to make a pas- 
suge for the deep-flowing river? Anc, 
ascending still, where can be found 
scenes more enchanting? The lofty 
Catskills stand afar off—the green hills 
gently rising from the flood, recede like 
steps by which we may ascend to a great 
temple, whose pillars are those everlast- 
ing hills, and whose dome is the blue 
boundless vault of heaven. 

The Rhine has its castled crags, its 
vine-clad hills, and ancient villages; the 
Hudson has its wooded mountains, its 
rugged precipices, its green undulating 
shores—a natural majesty, and an un- 
bounded capacity for improvement by 
art. Its shores are not besprinkled with 
venerated ruins, or the palaces of prin- 
ces; but there are flourishing towns, and 
neat villas, and the hand of taste has al- 
ready been at work. Without any great 
stretch of the imagination we may anti- 
cipate the time when the ample waters 
shall reflect temple, and tower, and dome, 
in every variety of picturesqueness and 
magnificence. 

In the Connecticut we behold a river 
that differs widely from the Hudson. 
its sources are amid the wild mountains 
of New Humpshire ; but it soon breaks 
into a luxuriant valley, and flows for 


ae 


more thana hundred miles, sometimes be- 
neath the shadow of wooded hills, and 
sometimes glancing through the green 
expanse of elm-besprinkled meadows. 
Whether we see it at Haverhill, Nor- 
thampton, or Hartford, it still possesses 
that gentle aspect ; and the imagination 
can scarcely conceive Arcadian wales 
more lovely or more peaceful than the 
valley of the Connecticut—its villages 
are rural places where trees overspread 
every dwelling, and the fields upon. its 
margin have the richest verdure. 

Nor ought the Ohio, the Susquehan- 
nah, the Potomac, with their tributaries, 
and a thousand others, be omitted in the 
rich list of American rivers—they are a 
glorious brotherhood; but volumes 
would be insufficient for their descrip- 
tion. 

In the forest scenery of the United 
States we have that which occupies the 
greaiest space, and is not the least re- 
markable; being primitive, it differs 
widely from the European. In the Ame- 
rican forest we find trees in every stage 
of vegetable life and decay—the slender 
sapling rises in the shadow of the lofty 
tree, and the giant in his prime stands 
by the hoary patriarch of the wood—on 
the ground lie prostrate decaying ranks 
that once waved their verdant heads in 
the sun and wind. These are circum- 
stances productive of great variety and 
picturesqueness — green umbrageous 
masses—lofty and seathed trunks—con- 
torted branches thrust athwart the sky— 
the mouldering dead below, shrouded in 
moss of every bue and texture, form rich- 
er combinations than can be found in the 
trimmed and planted grove. It is true 
that the thinned and cultivated wood of- 
fers less obstruction to the feet, and the 
trees throw out their branches more 
horizontally, and are consequently more 
umbrageous when taken singly ; but the 
true lover of the picturesque is seldom 
fatigued—-and trees that grow widely 
apart are often heavy in form, and re- 
semble each other too much for pictur- 
esqueness. ‘Trees are like men, differ- 
ing widely in character; in sheltered 
spots, or under the influence of culture, 
they show few contrasting points; pecu- 
liarities are pruned and trained away, 
until there is a general resemblance. But 
in exposed situations, wild and uneulti- 
vated, battling with the elements and 
with one another for the possession of a 
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morsel of soil, or a favoring rock to 
which they may cling—they exhibit stri- 
king peculiarities, and sometimes grand 
O1iginality. 

For variety, the American forest is un- 
rivalled: in some districts are found 
oaks, elms, birches, beeches, planes, 
pines, hemlocks, and many other kinds 
of trees, commingled—clothing the hills 
with every tint of green, and every vari- 
ety of light and shade. 

There is a peculiarity observable in 
some mountainous regions, where trees 
of a genus band togrther—there often 
may be seen a mountain whose foot is 
clothed with deciduous trees, while on 
its brow isa sable crown of pines; and 
sometimes belts of dark green encircle a 
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climate of a great part of the United 
States is subject to great vicissitudes, 
and we complain: but nature offers a 
compensation. ‘l'hese very vicisitudes 
are the abundant sources of beauty—-as 
we have the temperature of every clime, 
so have we the skies—-we have the blue 
unsearchable depths of the northern sky 
—wehave the unheaped thunder-clouds 
of the Torrid Zone, fraught with gor- 
geousness and sublimity—we have the 
silver haze of England, and the golden 
atmosphere of Italy.”—Cole’s Lectures. 





Gun Cotton. 
The English Board of Ordinance had 


the subject of the new explo-ive under 
consideration and debate; and after a se- 
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where we should expect unvarying mo- 
notony, we behold a charming diversity. 
Time will not permit me to speak of the 


Its explosionat a much lower tempera- 
ture than gunpowder ; any of the quali- 
ties exploding at « heat considerably be- 


mountain horizontally, or are stretched ‘ ries of experiments have come to the 

in well defined lines from the summit to ? conclusion to reject the proposal for its 

the base. ‘che nature of the soil, or the ? use inthe British army. The weightiest 

courses of rivulets, are the causes of this ‘ reasons which have induced the Board 

variety ;—and it isa beautiful instance ‘ (who are all men of the greatest experi- 

of the exhaustlessness of nature; often > ence) to come to this decision, are, Ist. 
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American forest trees individually ; but 
I must notice the elm, that paragon of 
beauty and shade; the maple with its 
rainbow hues; and the hemlock, the 
sublime of trees, which rises from the 
gloom of the forest like a dark and ivy- 
mantled tower. 

There is one season when the Ameri- 
can forest surpasses all the world in gor- 
gousness—that is the autumnal ;—then 
every hill and dale is riant in the luxury 
of color—every hue is there, from the 
liveliest green to the deepest purple— 
from the most golden yellow to the in- 
tensest crimson. The artist looks des- 
pairingly upon the glowing landscape, 
and in the old world histruest imitations 
of the American forest, at this season, 
are called falsely bright, and scenes in 


Fairy land. 


The sky will next demand our atten- 
tion. ‘The soul of all scenery: in it are 
the fountains of light, and shade and 
color. Whatever expression the sky 
takes, the features of the landscape are 
aftected in unison, whether it be the se- 
renity of the summer’s blue, or the dark 
tumult of the storm. It is the sky that 
makes the earth so lovely at sunrise, and 
so splendid at sunset. In the one it 
breathes over the earth the crystal-like 
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low redness, and some even at the heat 
of boiling water. This is a serious ob- 
jection where a number of charges have 
to be fired in suecession, as the heat 
caused by the explosion soon raises the 
metal of the gun above that point at 
which it is hot enough to cause the 
charge to explode spontaneously, thus 
rendering its use high!y dangerous. 2d. 
The greater facility with which it ex- 
plodes, even when not perfectly dried, 
would render its manufacture more ha- 
zardous; and its preservation in bulk, 
which must of necessity be in a com- 
pressed state, would be attended with 
great risk, as it is highly probable that it 
would have a tendency to spontaneous 
combustion, and that a magazine of gun 
cotton would be far more dangerous than 
a powder magazine. 3rd. A very con- 
siderable quantity of steam is produced 
by the explosion of gun cotton, so much 
in fact, as to render the inside of the gun 
quite wet-—-the inconvenience of which 
is obvious. 

On the whole, therefore, it appears that 
this very curious discovery is not likely 
to prove so important as we at first an- 
ticipated ; and it is evident that the gun 
cotton, though an agent of very great 





power, is too dangerous and unmanage- 


able for most military uses.—T727mes. ? 


ether, in the other the liquid gold. ‘The 
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PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR THE RECOY- 
ERY OF DROWNED PERSONS. 


Reported to the American Shipwreck So- 
ciety, by VatentinE Mott, M. D., Sur- 
geon General of the Society. 

The instant a body is removed from 
the water, the lungs ought to be inflated. 

Nothing can compensate for the neg- 
lect of this. 

Pressing forcibly upon the chest, 
downward and backward, will cause 
more or less air to rush into the lungs, 


by the elasticity of the ribs instantly re- lyse the heart. 
storing the natural size of the chest. If the primary and all important prin- 

This is to be continued so asto imitate ciple be to inflate the lungs, and thereby 
natural breathing, until a pair of common > ae the right side of the heart, it fol- 
bellows can be procured. ows of course that we are to continue 

As soon as these are had,the nozzle is 2 the artificial respiration for some time— ; 
to be introduced upon the tongue, anda “a — — an ae “i an hour. . 
pocket handkerchief thrown around it, ¢ 97 ge ben “y he her: hed ports 
in order more effectually to close the $ ne on ody is to be cherished and in- 
mouth and thereby to prevent the es- ) and , if possible, by warm blankets, 
cape of air. ottles of hot water, hot bricks, a hot 

Before the bellows are used, an assis- eee. a 2 near a fire, in bed be- 
tant should press firmly upon the most ‘ — tivo a thy syrene, Ke, on 
projecting part of the front of the neck, ¢ ae Pye the time : 7 . ation of t : 
(ales pple) by whieh te pa ues gig om he bead may a we 
pinoy Thay ia gpk” 

0 lil OP ee ee oe ¢ it important, except for appearances. 

\) eR a a ee a OD Until natural respiration begins to be 
used, and the lungs distended as sudden- ‘ established, we would not advice frictions 
ly as possible. To aid in the removal of ¢ to the extremities or any part of the 
this air from the lungs an assistant wart age Svan me any greedy mer 
should press suddenly, asbefore directed, § °" Hae ee 2 ang may 
upon the chest. — on more or less to the foes, pe 

i. shin way an attempt to ep ar ‘eep up and increase the over- distension 
ural respiration can best be made. 5 of a rye we of rs right side. ; 

Hereafter the society will have at the trk after natural breathing has be- 
different stations, with its various appa- ~ eg? cru may . sry om hee Atenas 
ratus, a pair of bellows of better construc- 4 ow of venous blood to “e eart, to 
tion than those in common use. = ener, Ponghon eager hadbiestt it 

To aid in the great object of resusci- 0 feeble, and toa certajn extent inadequate 
tating life, any kind of ardent spirits may ¢ .. pe sie ii tiaks a lat i ih 
be thrown upon the surface of a bowlor $ blend te the vie y 7 e htt ation o 3 e 
pail of hot water, placed over a lamp or h ome rictions may also 
several candles, or, as a last resort, the ? augment the anima heat. 
spirits may be set on fire, below the un- At this time warm toddy of any kind, 5 
der part of the bellows. warm sugar and water, with fifteen or 

In this way spirituous vapor will read- twenty drops of the aromatic spirits of 
ily be introduced into the lungs. ammonia, or common aqua ammonia, 

This will greatly aid us in rousing the : (hartshorn), may be injected into the 
actiun of the heart. 5 stomach by means of the tube and stom- 

In the asphixia of new born infants, I ach pump. 
have tiever seen anything equal the good 2 To aid in rousing the the action of the 
effects of distending the lungs with a °‘ lungs and heart, while the artificial res- 
spirituous vapor, to excite the heart into piration is persevered i in, shocks of elec- 
action. tricity or the galvanic current may be 

As soon as the lungs are brought arti- made to pass directly through the heart 
ficially into action, the right side of the and lungs, and directed through the 
Lew eee 53a“ ane ers oO Oe eee eee ee e_eie e fi" AAA we 
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heart is more or less unloaded of its 
black venous blood, which in my opin- 
ion is the immediate cause of death. 

The over distended state of the two 
cavities of the right side of the heart will 
enfeeble and indeed destroy its action 
altogether. 

Added to the over-distension, we are 
also to take into account the quality of 
the black venous blood, which js sur- 
charged with carbon, and which Is sup- 
posed of itself to be sufficient to para- 
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course of the Pneumo-gastric and Phre- 
nic nerves in the neck. 

Taking a few table spoonsful of blood 
from the inferior part of the external 
jugular vein, with a view, if possible, to 
diminish the distension of the right auri- 
cle, is in perfect unisun with the view we 
entertain of the proximate cause of 
death. But where we have tried it, no 
benefit has followed. We, however 
would not hesitate to repeat the prac- 
tice. Published by order of the society. 

JAS DEPEYSTER OGDEN, Pres’t 


Henry Meigs, See’y. 
INTENDED TO BE PUT IN EVERY MAN’S HAT. 


To bring the Dead to Life-—Immediate- 
ly after the body is removed from the wa- 
ter, press the chest suddenly and forci- 
bly downward and backward, and in- 
stantly discontinue the pressure. Re- 
peat this without interruption, until a 
pair of common bellows can be procured. 

When obtained, introduce the nozzle 
well upon the base of the tongue. Sur- 
round the mouth with a towel or hand- 
kerchief, and close it. Direct a bystand- 
er to press firmly upon the projecting 
part of the neck, called Adam’s apple, 
and use the bellows actively. ‘Then 
press upon the chest to expel the air 
from the lungs, to imitate natural breath- 
ing. Continue this at least an hour, un- 
less signs of natural breathing come on. 

Wrap the body in blankets, place it 
near a fire, and do everything to preserve 
the natural warmth, as well as to impart 
an artificial heat, if possible. Every- 
thing, however, is secondary to inflating 
the lungs. 





Habits of Sheep. 


They perseveringly follow their leader 
wherever he goes. Of this singular dis- 
position, Dr. Anderson informs us that 
he once witnessed an instance in the 
town of Liverpool. A butcher’s boy was 
driving about twenty fat wethers through 
the town; but they ran down a street, 
along which he did not want them to go. 
He observed a scavenger at work with 
his broom a little before them, and call- 
ed out loudly for him to stop the sheep. 
The man accordingly did what he could 
do to turn them back, running from side 
to side, always opposing himself to their 
passage, and brandishing his broom with 
great dexterity; but the sheep, much 
agitated, pressed forward and at last one 





of them came right up to the man, who, 
fearing it was about to jump over his 
head whilst he was stooping, grasped the 
short brooomstick in both hands, and 
held it horizontally over his head. He 
stood in this position when it made a 
spring and jumped fairly over him, with- 
out touching the broom. ‘The first had 
no sooner cleared the impediment, than 
another followed, and another, in quick 
succession, so that the man, perfectly 
confounded, seemed to lose all recollec- 
tion, and stood in the same position till 
the whole had jumped over him. Not one 
of them attempted to pass on either side, 
though the street was quite clear.—/J/- 
lustrations of Natural History. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Dutch Blanc-Mange.—Put a pint of clear 
calf’s foot jelly into a stewpan; mix it 
wilh the yolks of six eggs and set it over 
the fire, and stir it till it begins to boil; 
sweeten and flavor it according to fancy ; 
then set it into a pan of cold water and 
stir the mixture until nearly cold, to pre- 
vent its curdling; when it begins to 
thicken fill the moulds. 


Ribbon Blanc?Mange.— Put into a 
mould some white blanc-mange two 
inches deep; let it become perfectly 
cold ; then, having colored some other 
blanc-mange with cochineal, or carmine, 
ofa deep rose color, put the same depth 
of this, and when that is cold, more of 
the white ; and white and red alternately 
until the mould is full. 

Color red with carmine or the express- 
ed juice of boiled beets; yellow with 
saffron ; and blue with indigo. 


Grated Cocoanut.—A Dish of Snow.— 
Take a large cocoanut; break it in 
pieces; pare off the outside dark skin ; 
throw them, as they are done, into a pan 
of cold water; then grate it on a coarse 
grater, and Jay it ina glass dish. Serve 
to eat with preserves, jellies, or jams. 

Cranberry, or currant jelly, served 
with this, has a pretty appearance and 
fine relish. 





The Bavarian Government has inter- 
dicted the sale of explosive cotton, on 
the ground that this prepared material 
cannot be distinguished from that which 
is in its ordinary state, and therefore may 
occasion serious accidents. 
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? © Wewre. So fill our souls with love to Thee, 
ares: Bn i At AE. 9 RUE? ORME ESY Sire of all holy thought! . 
Signs of Prosperity. That ne’er our christian creed may be 
Where spades grow bright, and idle swords Subversive of the charity 
orow dull, That our Redeemer taught. | Prot. Union. 
Where jails are empty, and where barns ar sans = Sybega 
full, Hie ee ENIGMA.—No. 34. 
¢ Where church paths are with frequent feet ‘ lam composed of 16 letters. ) 
outworn, My 9, 8, 7, is a carpenter’s tool. ) 
, Law court yards weedy, silent and forlorn, My 3, 4,1, 8, 12, isa musical instrument. 
) Where doctors foot it, and where farmer’s > My 5, 12, 8, 14, is a stinging insect. 
? ride, ) My 14, 11, 16, is a metal. ‘ 
2 Where age abounds and youth is multiplied, My 13, 2,12, 15, 8, is an ancient city of 
) Where Arrack’s banished far from every » Italy. 
> place, | My 6, 8, 9, 14, isa point of the compass. 
¢ Where opium’s curse no longer leaves a ‘ My whole is one of the Greatest men our 
) trace ; >» country bas ever brought forth ALL B.. 
2 Where these signs are, they clearly indicate > 
> A happy people and well-governed stale. Solution of Enigma No. 33, Vol. IIL. p. 96. 2 
' [From the Chinese. —(Ghorian, Enara, Negro, Ely, Rouan, Am- 
| heim, Lyons, Wener, Iris la, 
‘ Return of the Waldenses from Captivity in < leo. Ay : Mayo, st t dein Setaar tee ) 
? the Summer of 1689. ) Jeah, Yare, Hone, Amelia, Rhine, Raz, Iona, 
They stood upon the Alpine rock, » Saghalien, Orange, Nennan. M. F. Z. 
‘hat worn and wasted band, ) ~ 
\W hom persecutiun’s iron shock, 2 Solution of the boy's French Riddle, p- 96. 
Like Jion ’mid the slaughter’d flock, —Voisin is the French word for ‘ neighbor ;’ 
Had scatter’d from their land. » and thes in it is between two i’s. 
‘ Key to the Spanish smuggler’s secret wri- 
Yet hither have they gather’d back ) tings on the same page. 
From dungeon, and from flame, ( Every other syllable is omitted in reading, 
The stake, the ravage and the rack ; and the Ist, 3d, Sth, &e., form the words to 
Though foes beset their homeward track, , be communicated. 
Still, on the exiles came. ; The smugglers wish to avoid the soldiers 


, sent to apprehend them. 
The moon broke forth; Vihatsaw they there ~ = ——-———__-_-_-—_____ nny 
’Mid Piedmont’s vales below ¢ ‘ To our Old Subscribers.—Those who do 
Agron es. dee bleak and oe not wish to receive our Third Volume, are re- 
f > x ” f © . . . 4 
ve wreck of all that once was lait, quested to retain the first five numbers of Vol. 
The dregs of wrath and woe. ) : 
¢ IID. and send back the 6th by mail, with their 
No corn upon those mountains grew » names and residences on it, 


With bread their hearts to cheer, 
Nor church, nor roof-tree met their view ; 





Improvements in Prospect.—We wish all 


| ‘ , our readers to have a little patience, as 
But bleaching bones of kindred strew, ¢ : - ’ —_ 
The thresholds once so dear. ( hope soon to present them with something 
new and interesting. Will each send usa 
Yet precious was each cavern drear, ( new subscriber 2 


And each deserted glade,— ‘ 

There sprang the faith that mocks at fear, | 

There woke the anthem loud and clear, 
And there the fathers prayed. 
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«©* Lux lucet in tenebris !”—high 
Beneath the moon’s pale beam,— 

They bare that banner to the sky, 

‘lho’ seemed their remnant to the eye 
The refluence of a stream. 
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Oh bigot zeal !—with sword and fire '— 
The winter’s storm is chill, — 
The whelming avalanche is dire,— 
The wild sea hath uapitying ire,— 
But thou art sterner sull. 





* «A light shining in a dark place;” 
the motto of the Vaudois, or Waldenses. 
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